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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



The New York City Stiff Development Program for Bilingual/£,S,t. 
Teachers and School Building Supervisors, funded by the Bureau of Bilingual 
Education of the New York State education Department was designed to serve 
New York City public school personnel working with children of limited 
English proficiency (LEP) in grades five through eight. 

The major objective of the program was to provide an overview of 
issues pertinent to the Instruction of LEP students at these grade levels. 
The main themes of the workshops were methods for teaching mastery learn- 
ing, an E.S.L. approach to teaching reading, teaching critical thinking 

skills, management techniques, and the history antt current policy for the 
implementation of bilingual education and i.S.L. in New York City, 

The directcr of the Office of Bilingual Education supervised the pro- 
gram, and the two deputy directors of that office were responsible for 
coordination. Six supervisors, six consultants, and eight administrative 
ataff members also worked on the program. Planning and implementation of 
activities were coordinated with the Division of Personnel and Office of 
Budget and Review. 

The program served 453 teachers (of whom 32C filled out program ovalu- 
•tion forms) and SO administrators f-om the 32 community school districts 
in New York City in a series of six half-day training sessions conducted on 
two Saturdays each in Or comber, January, and February. Each session 
included a general meeting followed by approximately sKteen concurrent 
workshops that addressed different aspects of the day's main topic. 

Of the participants, 123 (42 percent) were born in the United States, 
89 (29 percent) were born In Puerto Rico, and the rest were primarily from 
Central and South America. They deluded 207 (71 percent) persons with 
master's (N.A.) degrees and 23 (3 percent) witr degrees beyond an M.A. 
Only 60 (31 percent) had not yet completed an N.A. degree. Of thoie with a 
baccalaureate (B.A.) degree, most had majored or minored in elementary 
education, content areas, or Spaniah. Those who had earned graduate 
degrees generally specialized in bilingual education, elementary education, 
or English is a second language. 

The majority of the participants were licensed or certified in Common 
Branches or Bilingual Common Branches. They had taught in grades five 
through eight for an average of six years; 56 percent were currently 
assigned as bilingual teachers, and 17 percent were currently assigned as 
E.S.L. teachers. 

The evaluation for 1985-86 described the planning and implementation 
of the training sessions and essessed the program* s effectiveness in 
accomplishing its objectives as proposed to and approved by the Bureau of 
Bilingual Education of the State Education Department. Data were collected 
through teacher-background questionnaires, evaluation forms, interviews, 
and on-site observations of training activities. An evaluation of the data 
indicated that the program was successful in achieving most of its objec- 
tives. 



The program consisted of si* semimonthly half 'day suasions between 
December and February. Over 95 percent (3*1) of the participants attended 
the first Oecember session, and 6* percent (228) attended the second 
session, In January, 81 percent (297) attended the first session, and ol 
percent (321) attended the second session, The first February session hia 
72 percent (255) attendance, and the second session had SI percent (193) 
attendance. 

The participants rated the workshops on clarity, organisation, scope, 
knowledge, thoroughness} and usefulness. Using a five-point scale, 98 to 
100 percent of the participants rated ail workshops greater than 4.3 along 
each dimension, indicating a high degree of satisfaction. 

Participants who attended college In the U,S, and earned many credits 
in Spanish tended to report higher levels sf satisfaction compared with 
those who earned many credits in English. Also, those who reported higher 
proficiency ratings in Spanish tended to report higher satisfaction 
ratings. Those who rated themselves as Mghly proficient in English were 
less satisfied. Finally, participants who had a master's degree, or more, 
tended to be less satisfied than participants with only a 8. A. 

In the opinion of both the participants and the evaluation tea*, the 
prolan's major strengths were the overall organization and administration 
of training;. the presenters' enthusiasm, knowledge, and well 'preparedness; 
the links established between theories presented in general sessions and 
classroom techniques taujht In workshops; the appropriateness and abundance 
of materials provided In the workshops; and the realistic demonstrations of 
instructional strategies. The participants' major criticism was that the 
workshop sessions were not long enough to permit effective Interaction with 
the presenters. 

The following recommendations are aimed at improving staff development 
programs in the future: 

1. Follow-up training conferences might be planned and Implemented 
for specific content areas (e.g., science, social studies) 
especially for personnel working with LEP students at the junto** 
high school level. Building upon this year's program, such 
conferences would provide an opportunity for In-depth training in 
teaching content areas to LEP students. 

2. The Office of Bilingual Education might consider changing the 
staff development training session format to provide more time for 
workshop presentations and for interaction between workshop 
presenters and participants. The evaluation team recommends a 45- 
mtnute general session followed by concurrent workshops of 90 to 
105 minutes. 

3. The Office of Bilingual Education might Wvntlfy materials and 
presenters for the Haitian component of the training workshops In 
the future. Neither materials nor hand-outs were used in the two 
workshops that were observed for this language group. Although 
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We tea* recognises we difficulty in obtaining «*aterials for Wis 
language group, it is iterative Wet Wey receive training in 
cyffieyUr natters beyond We score of language issues, 

One of the training fissions «*ight fee devoted to a one-day follow- 
up in We fall to assess We eatent to which teaching §tmeg*e* 
taught «t We conference ere being i implemented in We classro&ss.. 

in We future, stiff development training for teachers and 
edainistreters night tev* piece separately to allow for a greater 
focus on the particular role* end needs of each group. 

The project should eliminate We proposed participant echievwwint 
Objective because developing a criterion-referenced instrument to 

assess how aw?h parti?ips«ts learned frm w# workshops my not oe 
practical. 
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Tfco prMMXHn of IhH report, #s ©f #U 0ffk# ©f Cdy€Hi©«i* Asttfi* 
4A#nt/liH©0uai £duc#t*©n Cvtfuitl©* U«U remans, U thf r#swH ©f * e©ap» 
en>tiv« offer* ©f rtguUr staff a«d consultants. J* #dsui©« t© t*©s© 
wh©S# «*«#s apptar ©« th* ce*#r # tuUit* Cabrera Hit tnttrprsted ft«di«f$ 
and has lnt#9f*ttd *ittrut into reports, Arthur lopatin his edUed th© 
reports fo)) owing the 0 t £*A» styl* §y1d# and has wrUtifl ripen fwwuirlti, 
Hitilly, J«ssph Rivera, KircU Gilbert, a«d 8ruce K©#ch have worked 
Intensively as word processors to produce end correct rwrti. Without 
their able end faithful participation, the wU could net have handled sweh 
o Urg* volume of work end still produced Quality evaluation reports. 
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Field practitioners representing various language groups and subject 
areas conducted the workshops, which were designed to expand upon and apply 
Information that had been presented during the general meetings. 

The following topics were covered at the general meeting and the 
workshop sessions: the history of and legislation on language programs In 
New York State, teaching language arts and reading, using content areas to 
teach critical thinking skills, classroom management techniques, Inter- 
action strategies, E.S.L. methodology, and mastery learning techniques. 
Each of the six general sessions presented a theoretical overview of one of 
these topics. The 16 workshops focused on the practical applications of 
concepts that were presented during the general sessions. 

Keynote speakers at the general sessions Included the director of the 
New York Bilingual Education Multifunctional Service Center, the director 
of the Bilingual Teacher Training Program at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a bilingual education professor from Hunter College (CUNY), an 
E.S.L. education professor from New York University, the chairman of the 
Education Committee of the New York State Assembly, and a consultant 1n 
education. 

Prior to the workshops, meetings were held with workshop leaders to 
determine their grade-level experience, areas of special expertise, and 
other basic Information, as well as to discuss the program's basic goals. 
In addition, the format and content of the six general sessions were dis- 
cussed to ensure the link between the theoretical questions discussed 1n 
the general sessions and the practical Issues addressed 1n the workshops. 
Handouts were prepared by the O.B.E. based on the content of the general 
sessions. (These Included a recommended 11st of readings.) The handouts 
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were distributed at the sessions and were used to follow the presentations. 

This evaluation report examines the extent to which the program met 
Its objectives as outlined In the funding proposal to N.Y.S.E.D. It 1s 
based on data collected as follows: 

— a teacher background questionnaire completed by 328 
participants; 

— evaluation forms, developed by the Office of Educational Assess- 
ment, to determine participant satisfaction with program activ- 
ities; 

— observation of the six general sessions and the sixteen workshops; 

— formal Interviews with the program director and assistant director 
on the planning. Implementation, and effectiveness of the program, 
and on plans for the future; and 

— Informal Interviews with participants. 
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^hls evaluation report examines the extent to which the program met 
Its objectives as outlined In the funding proposal to N.Y.S.E.D. It 1s 
based on data collected as follows: 

— a teacher background questionnaire completed by 328 
participants; 

~ evaluation forms, developed by the Office of Educational Assess- 
ment, to determine participant satisfaction with program activ- 
ities; 

— observation of the six general sessions and the sixteen workshops; 

~ formal Interviews with the program director and assistant director 
on the planning, Implementation, and effectiveness of the program, 
and on plans for the future; and 

— Informal Interviews with participants* 
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II. PARTICIPANTS 1 CHARACTERISTICS 



Program participants came from all of New York City's community school 
districts (C.S.D.s). Of the 328 participants who completed the background 
questionnaire, 25 were from C.S.D. 19; 23 from C.S.D. 6; 22 from C.D.S. 4; 
and 20 from C.S.D. 32. The other districts each had fewer than 20 partici- 
pants. 

Educat1ona11y t 207 (71 percent) of the participants had at least a 
master's degree, and 23 (8 percent) had more advanced levels of education. 
Only 60 (21 percent) did not have a master's degree. The participants' 
undergraduate majors and minors are presented 1n Table 1. 

• 

TABLE 1 

Participants' Educational Backgrounds: 
Areas of Concentration 





MAJOR 




MINOR 


AREA 


N 


(%) 


N 


(%) 


Elementary Education 


87 


27 


84 


26 


Content Areas 


62 


19 


58 


18 


Spanish 


60 


18 


33 


10 


Guidance/Counsel Ing 


20 


6 


IS 


5 


Bilingual Education 


19 


6 


11 


3 


All Other Areas 


73 


22 


68 


20 



The participants wart similarly dlvarsa with raspact to thalr national 
origin, tha specialization of those who had gone beyond the B.A. level, and 
their teaching experience. One hundred twenty-eight teachers (42 percent) 
were born In the United States and 89 (29 percent) were born in Puerto 
Rico. Of the remaining participants, the Majority were bom In Spanish* 
speaking countries of Central and South America. Table 2 shows the partic- 
ipants 1 countries of birth and the number and percent of participants from 
each country. 

The specializations cf the 230 (79 percent) prog r a participants wto 
had more than a B.A. ware as follows: bilingual education, 100 (43 per- 
cent); elementary education, 57 (25 percent); E.S.L., 42 (18 percent); and 
content areas, 35 (IS percent). Most participants, regardless of degree, 
were licensed or certified In the following two areas: Common Branches, 111 
(34 percent) and Bilingual Common Branches, 162 (49 percent). 

Of the 188 participants who reported their number of years of Inter- 
mediate-grade teaching experience, 91 (48 percent) had four or fewer years 
of experience; and 97 (52 percent) had experience ranging from five to 20 
years. 

Of the participants who reported their assignments, 185 (56 percent) 
were assigned as bilingual teachers and 55 (17 percent) were E.S.t. 
teachers; they had been working with grades five through eight for an 
average of six years. Seventy-six teachers (23 percent) had experience as 
both E.S.L. and bilingual teachers for grades five through eight. Of the 
bilingual teachers, 106 (32 percent) reported having experience teaching 
these grades. All of those who reported to be bilingual teachers taught In 
English and Spanish. 



TABLE 2 

Number and Percent of Program Participants 
by Country of Birth 





Country of Birth 


Nuaber 


Percent 



U.S.A. 


128 


42 


Puerto Rico 


89 


29 


Cuba 


17 


6 


Haiti 


12 


4 


Dominican Republic 


9 


3 


Ecuador 


9 


3 


Spain 


9 


3 


Panama 


8 


3 


Peru 


3 


1 


Coloabia 


3 


1 


China 


2 


1 


Costa Rica 


1 


* 


Ei Salvador, 


1 


* 


Argentina 


1 


* 


lUly 


1 


* 


Poland 


1 


* 


England 


1 


* 


Other European 


1 


* 


Israel 


1 


* 


Other Middle Eastern 


1 


* 


Thailand 


1 


* 


U.S.S.R. 


1 


* 


Canada 


1 


* 



* Less than one percent 

e Host participants Mere bom in the United 
States and Puerto Rico. 
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Oat* regarding the currant status/position of thosa participating In 
tha prog ran were available for 31S teachers. At tha time of th* program, 
166 (S3 parcant) ware tenured, 46 (IS percent) were regular substitutes, 44 
(14 percent) Mere probationary, and 58 (18 percent) were per diem substi- 
tutes. 

Finally, 77 teachers (23 percent) reported that they had formerly been 
educational assistants. Of these, 36 reported having five or more years of 
experience as educational assistants. 
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III. FIKOINGS 



Tlit program implemented all of Its proposed activities on schedule, 
end there were no major modifications of either the content or the format 
of the six general sessions. Although a few minor changes had to be made 
in the order of topics, no changes were necessary in either the speakers or 
the topics covered. The most difficult problem, which was Identified by 
the program director and corroborated by the • valuators, was to allot 
sufficient time lor the workshops. It was also difficult to snake sure that 
all of the workt*ijp leasers were prepared and available as needed. 
Finally, proipesslng cer diem stipends for all participants and obtaining 
completed oestlotmairti ard evaluation forms required meticulous manage- 
»»nt by tJhe 0.b,C. staff. 

In tiii fallowing section findings are presented by program objectives, 
as outlined 1n the proposal to N.Y.S.E.D. 

ATTSKSANCg 

— Eighty percent of the bllingual/E.S.L. supervisors and fifth 

through eighth grade teachers registered in the program will attend 
each of the six sessions proposed. 

The training program consisted of six half-day sessions. Each session 
offeree cwo types of presentations: one gtneral presentation from 9:30 a.m. 
to 10:30 a.m.; and 16 specific workshops from 10:45 a.m. to 11:45 a.m., of 
which participants selected one. 

According to the attendance records maintained by O.B.E., 96 percent 
(341) of those registered for the program attended the first December 
session, and 64 perctnt (228) attended the second December session; 81 
percent (287) attended the first January session, and 62 percent (211) 
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attended the second session; 72 percent (255) attended ta* first February 
session and 51 percent (183) attended Che -second session. Thus the program 
objective of an 80 percent attendance rate was met on only two of the six 
sessions. It should be pointed out thit It was snowing heavily on the day 
of one of the February sessions. 

— ninety percent of the participants Mill be highly satisfied Can 
averege rating of three or above on a five-print Ufcert scale) with 
the clarity, organization, scope, presenters* knowledge, thorough- 
ness, and value of the training sessions. 

* The Questionnaire given to participant? asked then to rate the 
clarity, organization, scope, thoroughness, and usefulness of the presenta- 
tions, and to provide an assessment of the presenters" knowledge on a five- 
point iikert Scale (l«lowest; 5«highest), The man combined rating for 
each dimension for all general and workshop presentations was an average of 
4.5 or higher. Indicating that virtually all participants were highly 
pleased with the program (see Table 3). Thus, the proposed objective was 

Table 3 also presents nman satisfaction ratings for each day. 
Overall, satisfaction ratings were very high, ranging from 4.2 to 4,9, The 
degree of agreement among participants and the consistency of high satis- 
faction ratings across dimensions suggest that the participants were (highly 
satisfied with the Staff Development Program. 

Overall, participants were extremely satisfied with both the general 
presentations and the workshops. In fact, most workshops received a mean 
rating of 4.5 or higher on all dimensions. 
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TABIC 3 

Av«ri9« Sat t if action Batirifi* Hr Each 
Otatftsisfl, By Session 



DIMENSION 

Organlia- TTKrrowfh- Ui«- 

Stttton CUrtty tion Scopt Kn&*i*do« fttaa fuifttii 



Day 1 


4.5 


«.€ 


4.5 


4.* 


4.5 


4.4 


Day 2 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.8 


4.7 


4.7 


Day 3 


4.6 


4.6 


4,6 


4.8 


4.5 


4.6 


Bay «*• 


4,7 


4,7 


4,7 


4,9 


4,6 


4.6 


Oay 5 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


4.6 


4.3 


4,2 


Day 6 


4,< 


4.5 


4.4 


4.7 


4.4 


4,3 


Ovtrall 


4.5 


4.6 


4.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.5 



* Ranjt * 1 to 5; 1 ■ lowatt, 5 * Mohtst. 

'* Data art avaDabH only for the central praaantation- 

• Ovtrall, tha participant aatiafaction objective *aa achitvtd 
Wbtn data wart analyztd by tatsion. 
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The evaluation team observed fwr of the si* general session*. Three 
of Ihe four keynote speakers mere to-the*?oint, **ll*ore#.niied. and 
sensitive to the needs of their audience. Accerdingay, iheir presentations 
w*re well received. In addition, despite tf»e large n*m&er of people 
Involved, they illentd suff leient tin* for puts t tons. 8y contrast, there 
were difficulties with the fourth speaker*! prosentsticn, In which the 
speaker made comparisons between the empathy of bllingtfal/C.S.L. and 
mainstream teachers for their students. This led several participants to 
protest what they folt was on It appropriate of 'tude In * program that mis 
supposed to ©rf«9 together the different kinds of people serving HP 
students. Mo»«ver the speaker dealt with these pretests fairly well during 
the 9»est1on~and»answer period. 

The evaluation team also observed IS workshops: "two on the Uu and 
Aspire Consent Octrees and on niitiry loam ln$ tethniou»i for supervisors; 
four for bilingual toachtrt (two Spanish/English and two Halt tin Creole); 
throe on developing thinking skills; and sin on LS.L teaching methods, 
An important feature of most workshops was the successful Incorporation of 
themes presented In the general sessions. 

Numerous Kind -outs and materials were used In 13 of the 15 sessions 
that were observed. Examples Include a principal's guide for identifying, 
costing, and placing UP children; brain-teasers; Mew York City £.S.t. 
curricula; bubble-aukers; Bloom's taxonomy using real-world examples; 
puules; instructions for making puppets; and lessen plan outlines, 

Program participants were asked to list what they perceived to be the 
"primary strengths"' of the general meetings and the workshops. Their 
answers on evaluation forms as well as In informal interviews revealed 
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tJNr»i min ttiM*»H*r»: (il enter isls, *t»ch *a t*and»©wt$ 4*d visuals, and 
th*ir dO P QB Stratlsas; .(?!) pr***« tars'" lktlts« «se»ac*alij' in clarity of 
««#r#iSi®B, «nw>.ttJH|' wHn Mashers, and tDMfcltff itret#9**s; and 131 the 
etnftftnct itself, 4* * f&riro far sharing iotas wi«* pears * Otter 
atr#*fths that were iflwtif led flfttftvled 4*m$ttr* to £,$.t. <wrri©B!a, 
overviews previae* in general *e*stot<s, iNAHsNfi* enhlbits, end overall 
organisation of lha training session** 

Participants were e*k«S to n*ke *r#Gor»iiendatiens for f«t«trt 
acfcivlt'lot,* Tht ewerwtoliiilfig ;roa5erlty of r#*0end**ts r*cemimend«d £h*t 
tlH prograro fee tMl nt*d . W*»y fever** r*a»ci«9 the amount of timt 
d**«t*d to ff*tr#l **e ifunis^ the amw«t of tine for werl- 

shept. participant* else *wfg%ited tnat mora tie* 6* alleted for 

discussion and interaction wtww the workshop presenters and the pre§ra» 
pftrticlpants. Several people felt a lack of time had loft workshop 
presenters hird-pressed to incWd« all the necessary Information In their 
sessions. Thny noted that *h« tltna shertagn in workshop sessions was 
aggravated when, at som»ti«*s was the case, Una general sessions ran 
overt!**. 

Participants had few other re*oj«toe*4*tiens for innprwwwmt. Una 
majority soldi they weald 60 willing to attend future workshops eve* without 
"monetary compensation because they found these sessions to he infetttnatlve, 
well -organized, and extremsly htlpf«l to their work with UD» students. 

In suweary, eased on tha aval vat I on taaa'a observations, anilysei of 
participants* evaluation ferns, and Inform! interviews, thli staff 
davalo p — h i; project was highly successful in achieving Its participant- 
satisfaction goals. 

I* 
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«ftttfeMtolofy for t**cMff C.S.t. *«< *»si*ry t*»*wSa$, 

§mftf**1/I.$.i», ©an icy l«* »#w *©r% SUM, 
Ttois prop**** «fej#ctWt «*» fe*s*d en ***«n»t*«« tfcst cHt*«Hl**t»» 
r*f*r*nc*4 **§t* «wld to *fl»iat«*r*d on * *r*ust aft* wutm fetsis to 

tost wis untvsilla^lt* *nd s«»c§ vht ».*.S,C®. agreed Ifcs* *H*r*i*to 
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fiction r*ti*$f m§#* H» l**ir wtrtto* te«fc$r«>i»f»*4, C^UKDnf 

**r# caw*** td «i«ifi *** f*Ull*n«M» «*cfc Mfiif#fl,i*n «l««n* 

«Im m»d w»t ?«lt«*l«ts wi&Xwi mprnx *t$r«i m*mi 4 mem #f 

«f «*»cfeifH5 **j*H#f>». fc**cM*j *$$*$nmwt CIS,!., 
OWIftt »$§U*fm* t*ftf»*fi fcM*#T5M*i«l f *n# *!*£* •# eft******, Cto 
It* «Mt 4 U «Ai *#*f>i tftftt *»riVtS*Hj«t*" fc*sfctf'*i*nii§ **** «ii *ttttt«aly 

**UtJ»n*M»$ thit **r» fwttd to fei iUl*»*tt)3y §i#Mf - n *4y*tit 
<d*fft« «trM<l, tftt (HiMOtr «f $»Utf« tr*6Ut *«> 4d *» «« €ftt|U§ft 

fo pwfvm eht iAtljfl «§, write***"!! wit* i tochtt^f 4*ff** 1*9} 

mb# fts*U$ littf cwM • smU statistically si$«ifi«a*t «#t»ti»« 
em*i*tim %*i*m* **§ wat***** sititftcti** wrigjii unt f£t$i> l> * 
and ttttafWtfttts |r * »f uht *9*s#fit*t*«>tu m*«rtfil<*i| Out atrtlciaants 
wit* * f*»t-i*A. aducttim «*it*r - * 4*$m awtf fetyara 1 ) samiaihtt 

Ittf Sttitf AMI wit* W»# S£M# *Nl #§lia ©# llhf wtf*4*e** %}tm V*9%* t^h» 
Ihfl* Wily ft tftCMlftr'S 6»$rM, 
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However, since the correlation was small and many more participants 
had master's degrees than had bachelor's degrees, caution must be exercised 
1n assigning too much weight to this relationship. 

The other characteristic that was related to participant satisfaction 
was the number of college credits earned In the U.S. In English and 1n 
Spanish. Participants who had earned a great number of credits In English 
when they attended college In the U.S. tended to rate the Information 
presented at the sessions as more thorough (r ■ .15) and more useful (r ■ 
.11) than those who had earned fewer credits 1n English. Those who earned 
a great number of credits 1n Spanish appeared to be the most satisfied: 
they rated the purpose of the workshops to be quite clear (r ■ .17); the 
presentations to be well -organized (r a .13); the scope of the presen- 
tations to be adequate (r ■ .18); the presenters to be thorough (r « .15); 
and the sessions to be useful (r ■ .16). 

Although these correlations ar« weak, the same satisfaction variables 
were found to be significant for proficiency ratings 1n English and 
Spanish. 

In general, those who rated themselves as highly proficient 1n English 
tended to be less satisfied with the presentations than those who rated 
themselves highly proficient 1n Spanish. Specifically, as self-ratings In 
English proficiency Increased, ratings on the presentations' thoroughness 
(r » .10) and usefulness (r ■ -.18) decreased. Conversely, as self -ratings 
1n Spanish proficiency Increased, ratings of the presentation's clarity 
(r = .13), organization (r - .14), scope (.19), and usefulness (r = .24) 
Increased. Also, these participants rated the presenters as highly 
knowledgeable (r = .10) and thorough (r = .18). 
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Overall, not all satisfaction dimensions woro significantly correlated 
with proficiency ratings, and those correlations that were statistically 
significant were not strong. However, there was little variability among 
ratings because 1) most participants agreed that the presenters and the 
presentations were very good, and 2) proficiency ratings did not vary much 
either. This lack of variability 1s likely to limit the potential mag- 
nitude of the observed correlations. In sum, although approval ratings 
were high, there does appoar to be some meaningful relationship betwson the 
number of college credits earned In English and Spanish, how the teachers 
evaluated themselves on language proficiency, and how they evaluated the 
workshops. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
In Its third of a series of dtywlde training sessions, the New York 

r 

City Staff Development Program for B11 Ingual/E.S.l. Fifth- through Eighth- 
Grade Teachers was successful. In all six sessions, the organizational 
skills of the program's staff were evident 1n such matter* as registration 
procedure, Involving hundreds of participants, and the smooth transitions 
between activities. The schedule of activities was followed as proposed, 
with no major modifications. 

The speakers, workshop leaders, and participants were highly motivated 
and participated actively 1n all activities. Interaction between staff 
members and participants was positive and Ideas were freely exchanged 
throughout the program. The content and structure of the general sessions 
and their related workshops were consistent with the program's objectives, 
and they were well received by participants. 

When participants were asked to make recommendations for future 
programs, many suggested that more time should be alloted for the work- 
shops. They suggested that the time allotted for the general sessions 
should be reduced to accomplish this goal. The evaluation team agreed with 
this recommendation, since most presenters appeared hard-pressed to finish 
their workshops. (The program director stated that the total time allotted 
for each conference session had to be limited to three and one-half hours 
because the budget was limited and the option of eliminating half the 
applicants 1n order to offer full-day sessions had been rejected.) 

In general, respondents believed that handouts, visual aids, and other 
materials used during the workshops had strengthened the presentations. 
They considered most speakers to be skillful In making clear, well -organized, 
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and Interesting presentations, Severs! respondents also Indicated that it 
had been helpful to have presenters who were or had been experienced inter- 
mediate grade-levei bil ingual/E.S.l. teachers. 

Host of the respondents said that the information presented in the 
general meetings was helpful, and had served as a good introduction to 
workshop sessions. The few negative comments that were made concerned lack 
of time for questions and answers and for demonstrating materials. The 
observations of the evaluation team support the participants' opinions 
concerning the content, usefulness of information, and the need to devote 
more tine to workshops. 

In summary, Interviews, questionnaires, and observations Indicate that 
participants were highly satisfied with both the general presentations and 
the workshops that were offered in the 1985-86 staff development training 
program. Participants' satisfaction ratings were somewhat related to the 
number of college credits earned 1n Spanish and English while attending 
college in the U.S., and to self-ratings of English and Spanish profi- 
ciency. To a lesser extent, educational background may also have contribu- 
ted to participants' assessment of the program. Overall, since most 
background variables explored were not statistically significant, it 1s 
safest to conclude that the participants were highly satisfied with the 
program largely because of the high quality of the workshops offered. In 
fact, the majority stated they would attend future workshops on similar 
topics even without monetary compensation. 

On the basis of Its analysis of the program, the evaluation team 
offers the following recommendations for the planning of similar programs 
1n the future: 
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1. Follow-up training conferences might be planned and Implemented on 
specific content areas (e.g., science, social studies), especially 
at the junior high school level, for personnel working with UP 
students. Building upon this year's program, such conferences 
would provide an opportunity for in-depth training In teaching 
content areas to UP students. 

2. The Office of Bilingual Education might consider changing the 
staff development training session format to allow more time for 
workshop presentations and for Interaction between workshop 
presenters and participants. The evaluation team recommends a 45 
minute general session followed by concurrent workshops of 90 to 
105 minutes, 

3. The Office of Bilingual Education might identify materials and 
presenters for the Haitian component of the training workshops. 
Neither materials nor hand-outs were used in the two workshops 
that were observed for this language group. Although the team 
recognizes the difficulty in obtaining materials for this language 
group, It is imperative that they receive training in curricular 
matters beyond the scope of language Issues. 

4. One of the training sessions might be devoted to a one-day follow- 
up In the fall to assess .the extent to which teaching strategies 
taught at the conference are being Implemented in the classroom. 

5. In the future, staff development training for teachers and 
administrators might take place separately to allow for a greater 
focus on the particular roles and needs of each group. 

6. The project should eliminate the proposed participant achievement 
objective because developing a criterion-referenced instrument to 
assess how much participants learned from the workshops may not be 
practical. 
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